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ABSTRACT 

A concern wit h the interrelationship between t he 
formal structure of the high school and the behavior of its 
continually changing participant constituency is manifested in this 
paper. The concepts of role theory, status, social organization, and 
hierarchical structures are discussed in their relation to a 
processual role model. Within this model, it is stressed that the 
organization of interest is not the formal organization of the school 
but the organization of behavior among participants in a social 
situation. This behavior is noted for its interactive nature, and is 
thought to be influenced but not determined by the formal 
organization of the school just as it is influenced but not 
determined by the extra-institutional norms and goals of the 
individual participants. The statuses which the formal structure 
allocates to individuals in the high school situation vary with a 
series of formal rules, restrictions and obligations. These do not, 
it is pointed out, define what the individuals in fact will do in 
that formal status, but set up the parameters within which they may 
operate. These rules, restrictions and obligations are the components 
of what previously has been called "role" but is felt here to be more 
justifiably considered as constraints placed upon the individuals who 
occupy a particular formally defined status. (Author/KSM) 
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educational Institutions' have" relatiVely\ clear formal boundaries. 
Within these bounuariec^ . there operate a number of persons fallinn into 
different social o.lassi f ications--stu<ient ^ teacher, administrator, secretary 
and tlie ILVce. The classlficat ions are clearly recognized arid unambiguous • 
Their populations ^ hovrever, have a continual reite of turnover. For some 
units this is complete^ and temporally prescribed, for others, it is partial 
and irregular. Positions in the formal orgajiizational structure do not 
completely determine the interaction of the individuals involved, leather, 
they leave a considerable amount of room for individual management and the 
development of informal sub- or cross -cutting categories. This paper is 
concerned with the interrelationship betvjeen the formal structure and the 
behavior of the continually changing participant constituency. 

Role theory as generally "developed does not provide an adequate basis 
for the understanding of social process. This is especially true in situation 
v7here primary recognised statuses leave open a very broad range of possible 
social behavior* These statuses may be termed 'general.* If, as has fre- 
quently been the case^ analysts define role in terms of status, role becomes 
a- very general concept and does little to explicate the behavior of individual 
Thir: paper will argue for a usage of *role* as specific to the individual. 

'Rol^' is a study of interaction. It may Aeal either vith absti*ac- 
tions from the behavior of a group of category of individuals, or with the 
actual behavior and experience of a single individual. The former Vorur. has 
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boen the more cominoti one in sociological investigations. It. is, hov/ever, ill- 
defined ann v/or.?e used. The confusion between difTerent interoretations of 
fc'ne concept of role can readily be seen* In the first chapter of their 
prominent reader on roJo tl^eory, Bruce Bicidle and Edvin Thomas comment: 

Sometime:: the role analyst focuses on the behavior 
<^r a c5-''Gn indlvidua]., sometimes, on a specific 
a/7f;rh*/':aic of indivl<lual?! , and sometimes he studies. 
T>artlcu.}ar ^-i^roupinj^;.': of indLvidua.ls vho display 
^';lven hnliaviorr;. (lOf^^^j 3) 

AJruady there is quej;tlon as to whether one starts one's investigation with 
a cale£^;ory cho:;on on some unknown, non*ro].e basis, or on the basir: of behavior, 
exhibited. In other v.'or-ds, does one study the behavior of the occupants of 
a particular position, or does one' designate categories of people as those 
\<\\o behave in a certain vay. Both categori?.ations can be valid, but they 
are not interchangeable, and not necessarily equally valuable. to role analysis. 
StatuJ^ and role have been part of a theory based on a kind of circular reasoning. 
Each is defined in terms of the other. This problem might be avoided if • 
concepts of role v/ere recognized to be based on behaviors exhibited by par- 
ticular individuals, as conceptually autonomous units, while statuses only 
exist as structural aspects ot interrelations betvjeen individuals. Thus, 
v;e can make a statement of order: ve abstract to the concept of status from 
role behavior. The two are at different levels of focus. The discussion 
of individuals in society as acting out "positions" seems a reification of 
the abstraction. A position exists at a single point in time, role is a 
continuum of action. 

People no have expectations of the actions they themselves and others 
will take.. Further, .formal organizations define positions and an accompanying 
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set of expected behaviors. Both the oxpectations and the requirements of a 
^;;iven posrj.tion influence what an individual occupying that position \^L11 do.» 
They c3o not however determine it, nor do they equal it/ Positions do bring 
abo\it behavior, but not through a direct process. There is an intervening 
factor — the individual. The- individual alway:^ has. past and concurrent statuses 
arul itiformal rcOations. How one* chooses to construct any r.infj;le conceptualiza- 
tion of this Vstahu:- ' becomes a hit;hly arbitrary process. There is a tendency 
for social scj.entists to assume the categories which are formally used by 
the groups or organizations they study. Durkhelm warned against this quite 
some time of^o: • . 

Man cannot live in an environment without forming some 
ideas about it accoi'dinr^ to v:hich he regulates his 
behavior. But because these ideas are nearer to us ' 
and more within our mental reach than the realities 
to,v7hich they correspond, v;e tend naturally to sub- 
stitute them for the latter arid to make them the very 
subject" of our cpeculations . Instead of observing, 
describing and comixiring things, we are content to 
focus our consciousness upon, to analyze, and to 
coinbine our ideas • Instead of a science coticerned 
with realities, we pnrjduce no more than an ideological* 
analys j.s ... * ouch a science therefore proceeds from 
ideas to things: / not frati things to ideas. It is 
clear that this method cannot give objective results* 
(l''*^95, pp. lU, 15) . 

Categories with objective components can still be reified. These categories, 
li>:e all other folk categories, ar^e material to be analyzed, not the tools 
of analysis.^ These latter must be developed in scientific investigation of 
the facts. The behavior expected of occupants of certain social positions 
may, I think, better be denoted by the phrase "role expectations" than by 
"role." Hole is actua] behavior, with the quality of being in any case eitl^er 
more or less like, but never exactly what is expected. The arj'^^jjTient here is 




analogous to population vs. typological thinking in biology* • . ' . 

In brief,, it is role that includes statuses, not the other vmy 

around* Status is not behavior ^ind it is inherently at. a higher level of 

abstraction. For example, a person may hold the formally defined position 

of being a teacher in a high school. This person may also be a parent, a 

union organiser, a student and a voter. All of these other statuses overlap 

v;lth that of teacher. Hot only is there a sum of diverse influences, but 

there are particular temporal juxtapositions vhic^h are relevant. An adminis- 

to a teacher * 
trator'G insult/may come immediately on the heels of a union meeting and 

fee taken much the worse for it. Combined with a myriad of other infl'jences 
from past and concurrent positions, the interaction of constraints and pressure 
produced by these positions, and the physical and psychological life of the 
individual, this combination of positions determines the individual's role. 
It would be naive to think that all teachers -either do the same things or 
oi'e treated the same way in a school. Nonetheless^ this is a basic assumption 
of the formal charters of most tiJducational institutions. Informally, par- 
ticipants make allov/ances, and indeed construe g systems to deal with non- 
cliartered influences and behaviors. These non-chartered occurrences are 
frequent and often regular. 

The salient question for analysis becomer. not why do the teachers 
fail to perform according to the expectations of the charter, but according 
to what determinants do teachers perform? It should be' made clear that 
failure to perform to the tenets of the charter in no way is simply a negative 
imputation towarti teachers. No one performs directly and completely ac- 
cording to the tenets of the- charter, simply because those tenets do not 
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encompass the entire sphere of decisions necessary' to existence and inter- 
action.- Rather ,j if teachers' performances are seen to not he the simp3.e 
result of t}\e position "teacher" and if their variance is not uniform 
ve must look to construct models of the influences which produce tb.e role of 
encri Individual teacr;er, V/e must attempt to construct an image of the role 
of each individual teacher and, of course, for students, administrators and 
the rest of the population. V/ith this as the starting point, we can begin 
to look at the social organization of the school. 

Social organization refers to the patterned mediation of interper- 
sonal- relations « Barth has referred to "transaction as. the analytic isolate 
in the field of social organization," (I966, p, 5) In this v/ay he is attempting 
to give voice to the individual as actor, to the continuity of his existence, 
and to the strategies with which he operates and the decisions he. must make. 
One may thus generate forms and compare them to empirical evidence, hopefully 
achieving more of the objectivity Durkheim was calling for in I895. Barth's 
suggestion is that it is most productive to concentrate on the pi^ocessual 
aspect of s.-)Cial life. In this he follows Radcliff e-Brown : 

...the concrete- reality with which the social anthro- 
pologist is concerned in observation, description, 
comparison and classification, is not any sort of 
entity, but a process, the process of social life.... 
The process itself consists of an immense multitude ' 
of actions -and interrelations of human beings, , 
acting as individuals or in combinations or groups. 
Amicist the diversity of the particular events there 
are discoverable regularities, so that it is 
possible to give statements or descriptions of 
certain general features of tlie social life of 
a selected region. (Radclif fe-Brown, 195^', pPr 3-^) 

Barth develops RadcHffe-Brown^s statement witli a di.scussion of generative 

models. In particular, he suggests that social anthropologists are of 

erJc 
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necessity first caicerned with describing frequencies. Tnls Is not the 

whole of tne process, >:owever. 

Kxplanati.on is not achie'/ed by a description or the 

patterni: of reg\?larity, no matter how meticulous and 

adequate, nor by replacing this description by other 

abstract i.oris congruent with it, but by exhibiting v;hat 

make^J the pattern, i.e, certain processes. (Barth, I966, p. 2) 

Tt ii- Barth 's intention to 

...explore the extent to which patterns of social form 

can be explained if we assume that they are tVie c\imu- 

lative rer.ult of a number of separate choices and 

decisions made by people acting vis-a-vi?i one another. 

In other words, that t!!e patterns are generated through 

processes of interaction and In their form reflect the 

constraints ami incentives under which people act. (I966, p, vi) 

Important to thlr-t position is t}ie notion that 

transformation from constraints and incentives 
to frequent ive pattenu; of behavior in a population 
is complex but has a strut: ture of its om. {V)6by p, 2) 

The organization we are concerned with is not the formal organization of 

the school. ft is, rather, the organization of behavior among participants 

in a social situation. This behavior is interactive in its nature, and is 

influenced "but not determined by the formal organization of the school, just 

as it is influenced but not fully determined by the extra- institutional norms 

and goals of the individual participants* These are all "constraints and 

incentives" and , I should add, sometimes tools, for a continual, process of 

transaction and negotiation among members of the school- population. 

In 'ni.*: discut^sion of "inter-bJ erarchical Roles" (I9u8) Gluckrnan 

emphasizes tlie important mediational aspect of tl^e roles of native commis- 

oioners and chiefs in South Africa. Prevented by the color bar from crossing 



into the hierarchical structures of the other group forraliy and directly, 
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these men developed highly important networks of social relations on the 
classificatory borders. Gluckman concentrates his analysis on the district 
conuhissioners, technical officers and other relatively low level officials 
of the governnient vho Identified in many v/ays with the aspirations and 
achievement^ror tlie tribesmen (in this case Zulu) that they worked with, 
[n another tribal and temporal context, -Joan Vincent (1970) has analyzed 
the importance of the abiD.ity of local 'big men' in r^mal]. twns to mediate 
dealings with outside liierarchical authorities. These two classifications 
of roles which v;ork in the mediation of social boundaries: are both relevant 
to the study of American high schools . In particular, these roles are im- 
portant in the relations between students and teachers, but they influence the 
interactions of all categories in the school (see Calhoun and lanni, in press) 
Crluckman points out the importance of recognised common interests in achieving 
•consensus and cohesion, and of the role of occupants of inter-hierarchical 
poi'itions in producing recognition of conunon interest:^. The hierarchical 
structure of high school organization gives rise to a number of tensions 
ever territoriality (as in Kdward Reynolds » and Carol Lopate's papers, 1973) 
over grading and other sorting procedures (as in Herve Varenne's paper, 19Y3) 
and in the (.^rantinfj of special privileges (as in Rodney Riff el's paper, 1973). 
In the interactions between arlults and students in the schools, there are a 
inimber of persons vrhose roles bring them into contact v/ith members of other 
classif icatory units in the context of various strategies and goals. A 
student with a problem with the administration may ask a teacher to inter- 
cede on his behalf. The student council may decide to take action to attempt 
to^have a school ruD.e altered. Certain teachers may be. allocated the re- 
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Mpoti:^ Ibi.l ity for ci-^ein/^ thai iiludetitc (k> not ml^:use a certain space* such as 
a r.t'nior Umn/^o, 

r/tvA[vc^ wliich have beot^ done of American .school.^ have a.sr,uriK?d 
closure a^ the point of "::tu.ietit cul.ture" or a teacliern * asr^oc iaticn, ThS.s 
is analo{;oi:i3 to the African researohes GlucLmn citer> vhich have assumed 
closure nt a level belov: the inflnenee oT the native corruTiissict^ei' and sitr.ilar 
v'^Pf icials (l9^o^')» Tins is valid nethodolo[3;y for certo.in questions and i.ssues. 
T.iV.e ''iltickman, hovrcver/'l believe v/e can get some understanding oT the local 
t'rib'jl ar-ea by lookinr^ at the effects cf action:: emerf^ing from these liigher 
echelotis," The converr.e may also very frequently be tr\ie, V/e can learn 
:.'omethin/; atjout the higher levels of a iiierarchy by st,udying effects emorgin/^ 
frc^T* lower ecVielons of the ori^nnization in question. 

?}ie processual role model sketched out above could provide a sound 
basis for the undertaking of research into the relations betv/eeT) members of 
different classif Lcatory units in a social situation, and into the effects 
of cimultaneoun membership in multiple classif icatory units of the individual 
and his behavior. The hif^h school is a particularly attractive retting for 
this kind of research for several reasons, it has a highly developed ideo- 
logical model of its own organisation in vhich a considerable cunount of 
emotional and bureaucratic wei/^ht is invested. Continual observation and 
evaluation by otitrider'^ is the norm in hif^h schools so that rel^tin/?; to the 
formal structure of the institution remains a continual practical task for 
constituents. In addition, the formal structure is a common lam5uaf;j;e for 
the mediation of interaction between the various sub-groups in the high school. 
Our research has indicated that virtually no one in the high school really 
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bolinves that the formal structural mo<leI of the school (the charter) 
actually explain.'; what f';oes on. It remains a coiirtant vhich can be differ- 
f?ntially l:n'-c'»ked to nioet the needr. of riifferent particular situations. 

•rh.e r>tatu.ses which thlc formal i^tructure a].locatos to the lilff'orent 
i n^'i i vifiual:: in t.he vSchool. situation carry with them a series of forrrKiT rules, 
rentr i ct ion^] , and obli/v'it i on:> . These by no means define what the in-^ilvidual 
in fact will do in that formal status. Rather, they ^:et up the parameters 
•vithin which he may operate or which he must manipulate. These rules, re- 
r--trictions and oblicatione are the components of what many analysts have 
previously (!a31ed role. This, I s\iggest, it- a mistake. These are coTistraint 
placed upon the operation of the individuals v;ho occupy a particular formally 
defined status. Their effect is by no means simple or clear. Goffman (1959> 

and I963 and elsewhere) has written extensively about the importance 
of the process of identity mana^^ement. When he discue^ses the efforts of an 
Individual with a certain social stigma to manipulate to his advantaf^e or 
to tiiss^uise his sti«];ma he is discussiPAg the attempt of one person to circum- 
vent nonnative (and I do not mean normal) • social process. "Mental retardate*' 
is a formally define(i status \n our society, particularly in the society of 
th? hospital which Goffman studies in Asylums > VJhen someone given the status 
"mental retardate*' attempts to pass as a neuro':ic or psychotic patient, he 
is mana^^ing that status (I961). In the procecs of status management he 
performs his role. Hi:: role includes his embellishments and his deceits. 
These are not mere aberrations or errors. In a very cimilar vein, quite 
some tir.e before, Homans distinguished between 'norms* and 'behaviors,' 
(1950 and elsewhere) The individual variances in role performance among 
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lioldei's of the r.ame nt.atus are no more errors than Schell's "Hamlet" Is an 
error in cot\traGt to Burtor/j:, or Olivier 's or r,ei3.g\jd's . In a more modern 
vein, f]ouln's "Marlowe" not an error in contraist to Ho;^art'G, or even 
Jar.eo Garner 'r3. G'nalcespeare i id not write all there is to Harrjlet, and Raymond 
chandler did not v:rite all there is to Phillip Marlowe. Certainly having 
:'ena P.o^;;ftrt as Marlowe we have a role expectation, and Gould is a jolt bo 
Many ;i pur Let. did }!ow.ard liawl^.s (ilrect popiart more truly than f-'obert 

Alfran did (kjuld? Doe:> Mr. X in the math deocU'trnent act more like a teacher 
Mi.'in y^s . Y in .'^•ocial ot\idics? Audiences: and critic." will eventually decide 
v/^.ether or not they likeci Eliott frould's "Marlowe," and students, admin 1 .':tra- 
tors: and parenls--in short, audiencea--will decide whether they like Mo. Y's 
"teacher." One cannot have a role apart from an actor. Even more, one 
caraot have a role apart from a performance. 

There is a constant process of nefjctiation taking place in schools. 
The process takes place on many front;' among all the constituents of the 
institution, and perhaps even a few who are ima^^ined. Each person performs 
hii: x^ole takin^^ note of his numerous an(3 varied statuses, and thoce of others 
insofar as he kn<.n^^s them, and deems them relevant. He may manipulate his 
situation to whatever he perceives as advantfige. If we may continue Earth's 
earlier analogy to the Theory of Gomes, the rules of the game do not determine 
the series of moves v:hich any player will make. The rules do not describe 
':he combination of rr.oves he has made* They m.ay describe many of the individual 
moves, but it is the combination which wins or loses, and it is the combina- 
tion of actions which constitutes an individual's role. 
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